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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(U.S. $millions unless otherwise stated*) 


INCOME ,PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT 1979 1980 1980/79 

*change 
(1)GNP at Current Prices 48,772 60,330 tea 
(1)GDP at Current Prices 48,949 59,924 22.4 
(1)GDP at Constant 1968 Prices 18,100 17,885 -1.2 
(1)Per-Capita GNP at Current Prices (US$) 3,092 3,704 19.8 
(1)National Income 43,796 54,444 24.3 
(3) 
(1) 
(2) 





Unemployment Rate 5.6 6.5 16.1 

Plant and Investment Equipment 15,679 14,882 -5.1 

Avg. Industrial Wage(blue collar,US$ 

monthly) 490 592 - 
Jan-June 


PRODUCTION 


(a)Crude Petroleum (1,000 avg.b/d) 2,168 
(b)Iron Ore (mill. of MT) 16 
(c)Aluminium Ingots (thous.of MT) 326 
(d)Cement (thous. of MT) 4,842 
(e)Motor vehicles (thous. ) 155 
(f)Steel (liquid:1,000 MT) 1,850 
alue of Construction Permits Granted 1.204 


(2) 
(2) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 


/ 


MONEY AND PRICES 


Money Supply 24 127 
Public Debt Outstanding 1/ 14,129 
Public External Debt 1/ 9,655 
Commercial Bank Prime Rate 15 
Retail Price Index Caracas('68=100)2/ 15. 258. 


REIGN SECTOR 


Balance of Trade 4,356 7,963 
Total Exports (FOB) 14,360 19,281 
Petroleum and Petroleum Products 13,673 18,301 
Exports to U.S. (FAS) 5,167 5,297 
Total Imports (FOB) 10 ,004 11,318 
Imports from U.S.(FAS) 3,934 4,573 
Balance on Current Account 350 4,241 
Overall Balance 1,110 -7 
Gold and Foreign Exchange Reserves 3/ 8,819 8,885 


Footnotes:* US$1=Bs. 4.30. 
1) Excludes short term "floating" debt estimated at $9.0 billion 
at the end of 1980. 
2) Figures are for the end of the period. 
3) Includes Central Bank, Venezuelan Investment Fund, and 
commercial banks, but excludes Petroleos de Venezuela. 


Sources: (1) Central Bank of Venezuela. 

(2) Ministry of Labor. 

ta II Presidential Message to the Congress. 
4) U.S. Commerce Department. 
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Section 1--Current Economic Situation and Trends 


Summary and Overview--A Paradox 


The Venezuelan economy remained in 1981, as in 1979 and 1980, on 

a plateau, with no upturn in sight. Substantial, though no longer 
rising, revenues from petroleum (about $19 billion in 1981, des- 
pite a softer world market) have provided the "Surplus" for a gen- 
erous rate of consumption and for public investment in major oil 
and non-oil projects. Yet the windfall success of the petroleum 
sector since 1979 has not stimulated the performance of the inter- 
nal sector of the economy, public or private, which continues to 
experience low growth, high inflation, and rising unemployment. 
The key trends are: 


-Continued stability of petroleum revenue but lowered expecta- 
tions about higher future earnings; 

-Stagnation of the "internal" (non-oil) economy, marked by losses 
in the State sector; 

-Slow payment of internal debt, contributing to lack of private 
sector confidence; 

-Depressed levels of investment, particularly private investment; 
-Some hope of a modest business upturn in 1982 spurred by floating 
interest rates, a "Buy Venezuelan" decree, and the promise of sub- 
Stantial public sector spending for the projects included in the 
newly adopted Five-Year Plan. 


Aside from financing current expenditures, the high export earn- 
ings from oil have gone into the reserves of the Central Bank, 

the Venezuelan Investment Fund, or Petroleos de Venezuela (PDVSA)-- 
the State oil-holding company. While public investment increased 
Slightly in 1980, real private investment declined by about one- 
third and for the first time represented a minority (46 percent) 

of total new fixed investment. The malaise of the private sector 
continued throughout 1981. Restoration of its confidence remains 
one of the most serious tasks confronting the national economy in 
1982. For its part, the public sector performance--except the 

oil industry--continues to be marked by low productivity and re- 
liance on subsidies from the Central Government. Thus, the year 
1980 was marked by a negative official growth rate (-1.2 percent), 
record inflation (the cost of living increased 21.6 percent), and 
rising unemployment (6.6 percent). While improvement was regis- 
tered in controlling inflation in 1981 (about 15 percent), neither 
growth nor employment improved significantly. Speaking in mid- 
November 1981 of both the public and private sectors, the President 





of the National Council on Productivity stated flatly that produc- 
tivity had never been lower in Venezuela. 


The belated (September) promulgation of the Sixth Plan of the Na- 
tion (1981-85) may well stimulate a low, but positive, rate of 
growth in the domestic economy in 1982. Export earnings should 
again be about $20 billion and provide a solid base for increased 
investment and consumption alike, particularly as the large, exist- 
ing reserves of the Venezuelan Investment Fund and Petroleos de 
Venezuela are applied to oil and other projects. (Venezuelan offi- 
cial statistics for real GDP (gross domestic product) growth meas- 
ure oil in terms of volume only, at 1968 prices; using U.S. statis- 
tical methods, the enormous oil revenues of 1979 and 1980 produced 
GDP growth rates of about 9 and 2 percent, respectively.) Thus, 
Venezuela has the means to stimulate the national economy, though 
the experience of the past 3 years may inhibit confidence. 


Policy--The Best Laid Plans 





The present Administration took office in early 1979 with a mandate 
to curb the free spending habits of its predecessor. By introducing 
more market factors into economic decisionmaking, particularly 
through removal of most price controls in August 1979, the new 


Government sought to stimulate both efficiency and sustainable 
growth. Businesses immediately took advantage of this opportunity 
to raise prices well beyond the level the Administration had fore- 
seen, inducing the trade unions in turn to seek redress in the form 
of a legislated general wage increase, effective January 1, 1980. 
These events not only fueled the unprecedented inflation of 1980, 
but they also led the Government to exercise greater caution in 
liberalizing the economy. Venezuelan private business, disturbed 
by rising wage and production costs, perceived the Government's 
reaction as a lack of clear direction and responded by declining 
to invest. By mid-1980, the Government was declaring the "tran- 
Sition" from the old economic system to be at an end, but it was 
neither able to stimulate private business nor to spur the public 
sector. Major State-owned entities, such as the Sidor steel mill, 
experienced severe losses in both 1980 and 1981. Slow payment of 
debts by both public and private entities has further contributed 
to the general distress. In these circumstances, only the unex- 
pected and unplanned contribution of the petroleum sector rescued 
the national economy from serious economic distress. The revenues 
from oil after the magnum price increases of late 1979 and 1980 
refilled the coffers of the State, inspired the confidence of for- 
€ign lenders, and provided the basis for the continued affluence 





of Venezuelan society. Moreover, the oil sector displayed prudence, 
setting prices that the twists of the world market did not substan- 
tially alter. In turn, the Government gave the go-ahead for the 
development of heavy oil in Venezuela, a decision that helps to en- 
sure Venezuela's remaining on a high plateau for many years to come 
as upgraded heavy oil comes to replace the declining reserves of 
light- and medium-grade crude. 


Petroleum--The Goose and the Golden Eggs 


Just as the great price increases for petroleum in 1979 and 1980 
saved Venezuela from greater economic distress, so the softening 
of the world market in 1981 has led to lowered expectations for 
economic development in the near future. Nevertheless, Venezuelan 
oil revenues were actually substantially higher in the first 9 
months of 1981 than they were for the comparable period in 1980, 
despite an OPEC decision in June to cut back (temporarily) produc- 
tion by 10 percent. When Venezuela agreed in October 1981 to cut 
the prices of its light crude by $2 to $34 a barrel, the antici- 
pated revenue loss was offset by an increase in price for medium 
and heavier grade crudes. Thus, the effect of the slack oil mar- 
ket on Venezuela is rather a decrease in expectations about future 
revenue increases than it is an actual cut in income. 


As of November 4, 1981, Venezuelan crude oil output for year-to- 
date was running at 2.08 million barrels per day. Gross sales for 
the whole of 1981 should be approximately $22.8 billion. Since 
operating costs will be approximately $4 billion, this leaves a 
healthy $18-$19 billion to be divided between the petroleum indus- 
try and the Central Government (Central Bank and Venezuelan In- 
vestment Fund). While Venezuela apparently has been able to mar- 
ket all the oil available for export, earlier plans for export 
targets may have to be revised due to the continuing rise of 
domestic consumption. The present administration has announced that, 
during its term in office (until 1984), it will not agree to raising 
the price of gasoline, which ranges from 13 cents to 31 cents a 
gallon. Despite this opportunity, cost to the oil industry, petro- 
leum and its products will continue to account for more than 95 
percent of Venezuela's merchandise exports and will generate about 
65 percent of the Government's income. 


Planned investment in the oil industry in 1982 was originally $4.9 
billion. Due to lower anticipated revenue, these plans may have to 
be adjusted slightly downward. Major projects in the startup phase 
in 1982 will include elements of the Orinoco Oil Belt project, 





refinery modifications at Puerto La Cruz, and extensive drilling 
operations in the Lake Maracaibo area. All of these projects will 
extend into 1988, and the Orinoco projects are expected to continue 
through 2000. In view of the vital role played by oil in the Ven- 
ezuelan economy, these projects are of crucial importance for the 
country's economic future. 


The Internal Economy--Marking Time 


The income derived from the thriving petroleum sector has not stim- 
ulated the "internal" non-oil economy, which continues to suffer 
from low productivity, especially in the large and growing public 
sector. The actual decline in productivity, which began in 1974 
coinciding with the first OPEC oil boom, indicates that the very 
strength of the oil industry may have had an adverse as well as 
positive influence on the rest of the economy. 


According to the Venezuelan Central Bank, the gross domestic prod- 
uct of the manufacturing sector increased by 3.8 percent in 1980. 
The lower growth rate (5.1 percent in 1979) was attributed to the 
Government's restrictive policies, the reduction of resources 

from the public sector, labor problems, and the low rate of growth 
of real internal aggregate demand. 


Virtually all public sector enterprises have been either losing 
money or earning less than before. The larger of the two aluminum 
producers, Venalum, performed solidly in 1980, increasing its out- 
put by 91.2 percent and thereby permitting aluminum to pass iron 
ore as Venezuela's number two export commodity. However, faulty 
plant maintenance in 1981 brought about a disastrous loss of capac- 
ity and production at Venalum, which still has not been repaired. 
Iron ore has been flat, faced with the decline of the U.S. market 
and the difficulty of making inroads into the European Community. 
Moreover, Venezuela in 1980 derived only Bs. 43.40 per metric ton 
on sales to Europe in comparison to Bs. 73.15 on sales to the 
United States. Last year the domestic steel industry, which is 
also entirely State owned (except for Sivensa), increased output 
by 43.2 percent over 1979, but the gains in output were at the 
cost of mounting State subsidies to cover losses. Sidor, alone, 
lost over $400 million in 1980. Although the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment decided in 1981 to begin work on a second steel complex in 
Zulia, the project was reduced in scale and was evidently adopted 
over the objections of those who felt that one large and struggling 
State-owned steel complex was all that a nation the size of Vene- 
zuela could afford. 





The petrochemical industry--led by PEQUIVEN, which is now a sub- 
Sidiary of the oil-holding company Petroleos de Venezuela-- 
performed strongly in 1980, and this should continue because PDVSA 
is well managed. Electricity generated by Venezuela's intercon- 
nected system was up 12 percent in 1981 over the same period in 
1980. Margins at capacity over peak demands were tighter than in 
1980, but the situation should improve as 400 MW of new capacity 
comes on line in November 1982. Prospects for the mid-1980's de- 
pend on completion of the Guri Dam expansion, whose construction 
has been delayed by management and labor problems. When it comes 
on line, this project will add 7,000 MW to Venezuela's generating 
capacity, which currently stands at 7,865 MW. Output in Vene- 
zuela's mining sector, dominated by iron ore, was flat in 1980. 
Production for the first half of 1981 was off 0.9 percent from 
the same period in 1980, but sales were up 9 percent to both in- 
ternal and export markets, reflecting the drawing down of unsold 
inventories. Future expansion in this export industry is con- 
strained by slack international steel markets. 


Private sector industrial output rose only 0.7 percent in 1980 

while real private sector investment fell by 33 percent. Tires 

and pharmaceuticals are lagging, beset by price controls. The tex- 
tile industry, suffering from low productivity and competition from 
legal and contraband imports, is in serious trouble, with some firms 
in particular danger of collapse. Operating at 50-percent capacity, 
the industry has unsold inventories of 60 million square meters of 
fabric. 


The metalworking industry only used about half of its 54,000-ton 
annual capacity in 1980 and showed few signs of revival in 1981. 
Its future prospects look better as development of the Orinoco Oil 
Belt will require over 900,000 tons of metal products through 1987. 


Construction industry activity fell by 15.3 percent in real terms 

in 1980, after declining by 9.7 percent in 1979, and it was expected 
to remain flat in 1981. Public construction declined faster (18.5 
percent) than private (14.5 percent). Hopes for recovery have 
rested on the Government's housing and mortgage interest subsidy 
programs, which have been delayed by bureaucratic inertia and pri- 
vate sector doubts. Cement sales were up 9 percent during the first 
half of 1981 over the same period last year. Most of this, however, 
represents imports. Domestic cement output increased 21.9 percent 
in 1980. It was stagnant in 1981 but should pick up as a result of 
price relief granted in July 1981. Production of passenger and 





commercial vehicles was up 9 percent during the first half of 1981 
over the same period in 1980, after a 2-percent fall in 1980. How- 
ever, recent indications are that sales are slumping due to high 
interest rates. 


In general, private sector industrialists are facing the future 

with pessimism. They are concerned about a new policy announced 

by the Government that will require them to justify price increases 
and accept long delays in their implementation. High interest rates 
and tight liquidity, combined with tariff uncertainty, are keeping 
businesspeople from making new investments on any significant scale. 


Financial 


Much of the depressed condition of the internal economy in Venezuela 
been attributed to slow and uncertain payment by State enter- 
prises. The payment problem has also affected private enterprise, 
because of the size of the State sector. Yet, the money supply in- 
creased by 23.4 percent in 1980, slightly ahead of the cost of liv- 
ing The much discussed shortage of capital available for loans 
has probably been due to a combination of (a) reluctance by private 
enterprise to borrow at any price, (b) a commercial bank prime rate 
(15 percent) that was unattractive to lenders and suffered from a 
substantial and increasing differential with interest rates else- 
where, and (c) a propensity of Venezuelans to place money abroad 
for noninterest rate reasons. Despite high earnings from exports 
petroleum, the Central Bank in 1981 came under mounting pressure 
halt or reduce the "capital flight" by eliminating controls on 
mestic interest rates. Such decision was finally taken in August 
with the immediate effect of slowing down the outflow. Since 
r security for investment abroad was apparently a factor in 
ions to expatriate capital, the outflow was not wholly halted 
unlikely to be. Moreover some persons presumably wish to 
ke advantage of the economies available through the free expatri- 
ion of an overvalued currency (the bolivar) to acquire real estate 
other goods abroad. 


Floating interest rates also were intended to spur the domestic 
=conomy by making loan money available, if at high cost. It is 


has been observed to date. The measure was in part negated at the 
outset by the simultaneous announcement of a new decree requiring 
advance notice for any intended increase in price, thereby giving 
the Government the means to delay for at least 6 months any pro- 
posed increase that it regards as excessive. Thus, a firm borrowing 





at higher interest rates could not necessarily expect to pass the 
increased cost of borrowing on to the consumer. 


Venezuela's foreign exchange position remains strong, despite high 
short-term capital outflows, because of its petroleum earnings. 


Total official reserves at the end of 1980 were $8.9 billion ($17.9 
billion if foreign exchange holdings of the oil-holding company PDVSA 
are included). Venezuela has been in surplus on its current account 
for the last 2 years and should be in the black again this year. 

The Government has just about finished registering its floating 
short-term debt, which was estimated at $13.7 billion in July 1981, 
and is in the process of converting these obligations to long term 
under the provisions of a program law passed by Congress in July. 
Total public sector debt is about $28 billion, of which $19 billion 
is external. The figures on page 2 do not include the short-term 
floating debt, which increased from the end of 1980 to July 1981 

due to new borrowing and discovery of existing obligations pre- 
viously uncounted. Until recently the Central Bank did not have 

a clear idea of how much floating debt there was. Most of it is 

now registered, with about $10 billion of the $13.7 billion owed 

to overseas banks. The Government is trying to avoid increasing 

its total debt level, although it will be on the market for the 

next several years for amounts of up to $500 million at a time to 
restructure its existing debt. 


Venezuela's reserves and income from oil provide the country with 
adequate resources to meet its obligations. The main problem is 
that the public sector has not evolved administrative techniques 

of debt management adequate to the size of this borrowing. Thus 
foreign bankers often have difficulty with their government clients 
despite the low likelihood of default. 


Agriculture--A Problem Area 


Heavy unseasonable rains coming in April of this year severely dam- 
aged Venezuelan agriculture. Many farm-to-market roads and bridges 
were washed away and domestic crops adversely affected. Virtually 
all sugar mills were shut down because of the torrential rains. 

The Government estimates that 40 percent of the corn crop and almost 
all of the sesame crop were lost. In many areas, beef and dairy 
cattle were isolated and farmers faced the threat of an increase in 
animal diseases due to wet conditions. Farmer organizations re- 
quested assistance from the Government--which responded by raising 
prices in many cases, especially for corn, sorghum, cotton, and 
fluid milk. 
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The rain damage has triggered a large increase in food and agri- 
cultural imports, which already were at record levels. Based on 
recent forecasts, Venezuela should have imported about $1.7 
billion in 1981, with the United States supplying perhaps $1.1 
billion, compared with about $700 million in 1980. Substantial 
volumes of U.S. corn, sorghum, and soybean meal will be imported 
for livestock feed to offset the severely damaged domestic corn 
and sorghum crops. 


The Corporacion de Mercadeo Agricola (CMA), the Government's pur- 
chasing agency for imported food, is currently being reorganized. 
The stated intention of the Government and the new president of 
CMA is to turn over much of the importation of food and agricul- 
tural commodities to the private trade, as soon as possible, to 
reduce the direct role of the Government to one of supervision 
and control. 


Labor--Salary Compensation and Politics 


The average monthly wage for blue collar workers during the first 
6 months of 1980 (the latest data available) was approximately 
$636, a 27-percent increase over the same period of 1979. White 
collar workers did considerably less well, averaging approximately 
$1,084 monthly during the first half of 1980, an increase of only 
4 percent over the same period of 1979. Much of the increase in 
blue collar wages is attributable to the January 1, 1980, general 
wage increase by governmental decree, which was largely intended 
to compensate for inflation prior to that date. (The cost of 
living actually increased only 12.3 percent in 1979, but most of 
this came in the second half of the year.) Higher labor costs 
also led to some increase in unemployment, from 5.6 percent in 
1979 to 6.5 percent in 1980. Total employment itself increased 
3.7 percent in 1980. The intervening rate of inflation (21.6 per- 
cent in 1980 and an estimated 14 to 16 percent in 1981) has led to 
demands by organized labor for more salary "compensation," but not 
for a repeat of the 1980 general wage increase. The wage/price 
spiral once begun continues to be hard to control. The dominant 
Confederation of Venezuelan Workers (CTV) has proposed mandatory, 
semiannual wage adjustments based on the cost-of-living index and 
a return to broader price controls (a form of which was announced 
by the Government on August 25, 1981), along with a variety of 
fringe benefits, including free transportation to and from work 
and low cost meals. 


Higher wages and the stagnation of the internal economy continue to 
affect employment adversely. The unemployment rate is judged to be 
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about 7 percent, up slightly from 1980. (Some private estimates 
put unemployment as high as 12 percent.) A recent Venezuelan- 
American Chamber of Commerce survey showed considerable reductions 
in medical and unjustified absences as well as in employee turnover 
in comparison with the preceding year, reductions largely attrib- 
utable to reduced employment. Medical and unjustified absences at 
4 percent and employee turnover at 36.6 percent still compare very 
unfavorably with rates in the United States. 


The highly politicized labor movement, which is dominated by the 
opposing political parties, has already launched into the 1983 
national presidential campaign, and partisan politics are likely 
to be an increasingly important factor in labor matters as the cam- 
paign proceeds. This may well aggravate the continuing problem of 
some notably inefficient, debt-ridden public industries where the 
Government is trying to decrease payrolls while the unions seek to 
preserve jobs. It may also complicate and delay amendment of the 
labor law to make "legal" strikes easier and to facilitate the 
Organization of industry-wide unions, which the CTV considers 
essential for implementation of its long-term goal of worker co- 
management. 


Sixth National Plan 


The final version of the Sixth National Plan (1981-85) was released 
in August 1981, after a delay caused by the necessity to revise 
downward forecasts of petroleum income. The Plan as adopted has 
two options for investment spending, depending on whether additional 
borrowing for housing, university, and water works construction is 
authorized by Congress. Non-oil sector investments under the lower 
option would total $44.5 billion over the 5 years. Resources are 
targeted for housing and urban development ($9.8 billion), elec- 
tricity ($8.6 billion), transportation and communications ($7.9 
billion), agriculture ($3.5 billion), industry ($3.4 billion), 
education ($2.1 billion), and health ($1.2 billion). Petroleum 
investment will be about $19 billion, financed by the oil sector 
itself. There is some prospect that oil revenues in coming years 
will force slower than anticipated development of the Orinoco heavy 
oil belt. 
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SECTION 2--IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


A Lucrative Market 


Despite its problems, the Venezuelan market is one of the world's 
most attractive targets for U.S. exporters. It remains second only 
to Mexico in Latin America, even without considering the spending 
by Venezuelan visitors to the United States, the revenues derived 
by U.S. civil aviation and shipping companies, and earnings from 
other invisibles. In 1980, the United States continued to claim 
nearly half (48 percent) of the $11.3 billion market for goods and 
services. This in fact represented a gain in percentage terms as 
American business increased sales in spite of low growth in Vene- 
zuela. 


Agricultural sales have been particularly encouraging, benefiting 
from a flood-induced shortfall in Venezuelan domestic output. 
Prospects in all of these areas remain optimistic for 1982. On 

the other hand, there has been no favorable change in Venezuelan 
investment policy, which is based on Decision 24 of the Andean Pact 
and discourages foreign investment. Reluctance to welcome foreign 
equity investment, together with a declining domestic private pro- 
pensity to invest, has the effect of concentrating investment in 
the public sector, which, aside from the oil industry, has experi- 
enced problems in recent years. This situation is a partial expla- 
nation for the paradox of low growth of an economy where the major 
industry is a well-managed petroleum sector enjoying gross revenues 
vastly exceeding those prior to 1979. 


One potential problem is the recently promulgated "Buy Venezuelan" 
decree, which, despite its short run advantages for Venezuelan sup- 
pliers to the domestic economy, represents a nontariff barrier to 
trade. As such, it penalizes foreign exports, including those from 
the United States, and reduces the need for more efficient produc- 
tion at home. The extent to which this decree will be enforced, 
however, is not yet established, and its effect--if any--on U.S. 
exports cannot yet be forecast. In sum, Venezuela has a secure 
source of foreign currency through assured exports for many years 
to come, and its high standard of living and ambitious development 
program should provide a remunerative market for American exports. 





PROSPECTS FOR U.S. BUSINESS 
Heavy Industry 


Three billion dollars will be spent in Zulia on the Guasare coal 
fields, electricity generation, and a steel processing plant. 
Construction on the coal project (estimated cost $1.2 billion) will 
begin in the second half of 1982. 


SIDOR in Eastern Venezuela has been earmarked for $1.3 billion under 
the 1981-85 Sixth Plan for plant expansion in connection with its 
seamless pipe plant. Plans for building a carbon electrode plant 
are alive, but they are of secondary importance. The Government 
plans to spend almost $500 million to develop the mine site, ore 
transport system, port facilities, and river navigation and trans- 
portation system for bauxite development. 


A bright spot for the bus assemblers is a requirement for 3,000 to 
5,000 new buses in the near future. 


Petroleum and Petrochemicals 


Petroleos de Venezuela plans to invest over $19 billion in the in- 
dustry before the end of 1985. Lagoven will cooperate with the 
Lummus Division of Combustion Engineering Corporation on the devel- 
opment of Lagoven's part of the Orinoco Oil Belt, involving invest- 
ment in plant and infrastructure of $8 billion over 7 years. Men- 
even is selecting a manager for its $2.5 billion Orinoco Oil Belt 
project, called Guanipa plus 100, also scheduled for completion in 
1988. Meneven is beginning a gas liquefaction facility at its 
Puerto La Cruz refinery, at a cost of over $1 billion. 


Several billion dollars will be invested over the next 5 years in 
all phases of exploration, drilling, and production throughout Vene- 
zuela. Excellent opportunities exist for U.S. firms in the oilfield 
services areas, including equipment. 


Transportation and Communications 


The Venezuelan railroad system is being upgraded at an anticipated 
cost of $300 million, including the startup of a Puerto Ordaz- 
Barcelona-Guanta trunk line in Eastern Venezuela. A vehicular/ 
railroad bridge will span the Orinoco River at Ciudad Guayana. On 
the northeast coast of Venezuela a bridge to Margarita island is in 
the planning stages, with a mixture of public and private fundings 
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anticipated. A connecting series of highways is being discussed. 
In addition, a $3 billion highway program outlined in the Sixth 
Plan includes general maintenance, upgrading, and improvements to 
existing roads; the expansion of agricultural and urban roads; and 
the construction of new super highways (autopistas). 


The Sixth Plan also allocates $536 million to the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment Telecommunications Company (CANTV) for modernization. Private 
business, military, law enforcement, and petroleum operating com- 
panies are improving their telecommunication links with in-house 
systems. The ongoing airport expansion and modernization program 
encompasses 28 existing airport facilities. Stimulation regional 
carriers and agricultural development plans should create sales 
opportunities for 15-18 passenger commuter aircraft, helicopters, 
aerial applicators and seeders, and spare parts. 


Electric Power 


With demand growing at over 12 percent annually and delays in proj- 
ects under construction, the prospect of electric power shortages 

in 1982-84 offers specific opportunities for U.S. suppliers: gas 

and diesel backup generators for individual users and gas turbines 
On a cooperative arrangement for industrial parks. The U.S. Embassy 
and the U.S. Department of Commerce have scheduled a U.S. Solo Exhi- 
bition "Electric Power Generating Equipment" in September 1982 to 
take place in Caracas. Edelca has selected a U.S. firm as a leader 
in a new consortium to complete the giant 10,000-MW Guri Dam expan- 
sion project. Western Venezuela's Enelven is about to award con- 
tracts for the first two 250-MW coal-fired units. Major projects 
underway include Cadafe's 230-KV and 400-KV transmission lines, the 
first phase of the Uribante-Caparo hydroelectric project, Edelca's 
800-KV transmission line, and Enelven's three 150-MW steam-generating 
plants. 


The following major trade promotion programs will be sponsored by 
the U.S. Embassy and the U.S. Department of Commerce in Venezuela 
through the end of 1982. 


MEDEQUIPOS '82 Medical Equipment March 9-13, 1982 
CONSTRUCTION USA Construction Equipment May 1982 


FUERZA ELECTRICA Electric Power September 1982 
Generating Equipment 


Commercial and Indus- September 1982 
trial Refrigeration 
and Air-Conditioning 
Equipment 








You might be, if you don’t have current, up-to-date in- 

ARE formation on the countries to which you are marketing. 
Overseas Business Reports and Foreign Economic 

YOU Trends and their Implications for the United States 
offer country-by-country reports with the information 


EXPORTING you need to succeed in overseas business. 
Overseas Business Reports (OBR’s)-40 
BLINDFOLDED? a year—bring you detailed information on overseas 


trade and investment conditions and opportunities. 
They'll bring you the latest marketing information on 
countries offering good potential as sales outlets for 


U.S. goods. You'll find information on: 


@ trade patterns @ transportation 

@ industry trends @ trade regulations 

@ distribution channels © market prospects for 

@ natural resources selected U.S. products 

@ population @ finances and the 
economy 


The OBR World Trade Outlook Series gives you a 
twice-a-year analysis of U.S. export prospects to all 
major trading companies. 


Foreign Economic Trends and their 
Implications for the United States 


focus closely on current economic developments and 
trends in 130 countries. This series is essential for 
anaiyzing new elements and trends to help you plan 
and evaluate your commercial or investment programs 
overseas. Each report: 


e is prepared on the scene by U.S. Foreign Service 
and Foreign Commercial Service experts 

@ pinpoints the economic and financial conditions of 
the country, and how they could affect U.S. 
overseas business 

@ describes the principal influence of current condi- 
tions and future trends on the economy 


Use the order form below to start your subscription to 
both series today. 
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